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THE BONES OF DREAMS 



ROBERT WITHINGTON 

Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 



I had been reading, in one of our philological periodicals — those 
depositaries of erudite crumbs swept from the feast of reason, 
which is served a la carte at so many of our institutions of learning, 
(and as a table d'hdte at a few of the older-fashioned ones; but too 
often a la carte) — I had been reading, I repeat, an account of the 
Bones of Ben Jonson, and their disturbed rest within the Abbey; 
and as I turned over the last page, I became aware of the cheerful 
contrast which the fire in the darkening room made with the rain 
outside. I closed the magazine, and watched the flickering light 
play over the books along the wall. My eyes fell on many old 
friends: on Chaucer, fat and red; on the Spectator, in a brown row, 
on the'back of which was a quaint eighteenth-century lettering; on 
Shakspere; on a portly Browning; on a thin line of dramatists, 
and finally on "rare Ben" himself. 

With a thought of the skull, ' ' now, in all likelihood, safely reposing 
on the velvet-covered top of the leaden coffin of the famous surgeon, 
John Hunter, " I took down a volume, and read words penned three 
centuries ago. And I was soon in the Mermaid Tavern with the 
rollicking Elizabethans, where even Ben himself must have unbent. 
Jovial days, before legislatures made menus, and revenue officers 
held the cup from the poor man's lip; exuberant days, now as 
shadowy as our own will be in the centuries to come; romantic 
days, when even squalor was touched with a gleam of poetry, 
flashed before me. I could see Ben and his circle — and all that 
remains of that solid figure are some brownish bones under the 
pavement of Westminster Abbey, and some printed pages, which 
are rarely opened, save by college students, studying for a grade. 

Yet, in that moment, Ben Jonson spoke to|me. As Sejanus 
mouthed his speeches, and fretted his hour upon the stage, the inter- 
vening years fell away, and I was carried behind the hour when 
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that small, triangular stone was set over the upright coffin. And 
as the play went on, bringing the tyrant to his doom, I was taken to 
a past, dim when Jonson wrote, and saw — 

A thousand heads, 
A thousand hands, ten thousand tongues and voices, 
Employed at once in several acts of malice! 
Old men not staid with age, virgins with shame, 
Late wives with loss of husbands, mothers of children, 
Losing all grief in joy of his sad fall, 
Run quite transported with their cruelty! 
These mounting at his head, those at his face, 
These digging out his eyes, those with his brains 
Sprinkling themselves, their houses, and their friends; 
Others are met, have ravished thence an arm, 
And deal small pieces of the flesh for favors; 
These with a thigh, this hath cut off his hands, 
And this his feet; these fingers, and these toes; 
That hath his liver, he his heart: there wants 
Nothing but room for wrath, and place for hatred! 
What cannot oft be done, is now o'erdone. 
The whole, and all of what was great Sejanus, 
And, next to Caesar, did possess the world, 
Now torn and scattered, as he needs no grave 
Each little dust covers a little part: 
So he lies nowhere, and yet often buried! 

I closed the book, and put it back on the shelves. The substan- 
tial Ben has followed the shadowy Sejanus into the world behind 
the beyond, as authors must follow their puppets, and we them. 
And I became aware that a library is only a charnel-house, stored 
with the bones of dreams. 

But these bones come to life, at times. Is not Ben's Sejanus 
more alive to us than the Roman Emperor himself ? Some critics, 
viewing the rows of books stored in a library, moralize in the manner 
of a Gray, on the thoughts which Me buried where the leather 
"heaves in many a mouldering heap." Others, hardly waiting for 
the dead to be deposited with the classics, open the graves, and hold, 
like Hamlet, the very bones themselves, and mourn poor Yorick — 
but these are rarely found; for, to have known them of most 
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excellent fancy, must they not have had the same dreams them- 
selves ? 

As for the dreams, they have an advantage over us poor humans. 
When the critic and the teacher resurrect them, they become alive 
(if only for the moment) ; they take life from the reader, and glow 
as long as he holds the book. Then, when he closes the covers, 
and forgets them, they sink back into their trance, and wait — like 
the fairy princess of the story — for another lover to break the spell 
which Time has woven about them. 

For a lover — or for a body-snatcher. Those who pull dreams 
from their peaceful graves on library shelves merely to dissect them, 
seem but resurrection-men, after all; and while their task may give 
instruction, it produces little joy. Or they feel the brutal pleasure 
of the mob which tore Sejanus limb from limb — and do not have 
even the educational value of the dissecting-room in mind. But 
there are critics, who, with loving and reverent instinct, bring forth 
the dreams of the past, to give them new life in the hearts of readers 
who will keep the flame alive, and pass it on. 

Perhaps most critics have a little of both lover and body- 
snatcher in them — a gruesome combination, possibly, but not an 
impossible one. For those who really love will not spend much 
time in dissecting — they will interpret, and try to pass their apprecia- 
tion on to others; their aim is to share the beauties of the dreams 
they have learned to love ; and they will not cut into the eye of their 
mistress, to analyze the Hght of her soft glance. 

Far better 'tis 
To bless the sun, than reason why it shines. 

The other school of critics — those intent on instruction — have 
little time for appreciation. One must, of course, know one's verbs 
before one reads Horace; but too many teachers regard the 
reading of Horace as an opportunity to practice on the verbs. 
How often has Chaucer been pulled to pieces, and the gossamer 
of his dreams torn to shreds, in an attempt to account for final 
-e's! (not his ease at the Tabard). I have known teachers who 
could deftly strip the dreams, lay bare the bones, and show the 
structure of them, and then restore the filmy coverings, and show 
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the dream in all its beauty. But that was because they knew that 
even the bones had beauty. It is not necessary to study anatomy 
in order to appreciate a pretty face; and he who has studied 
anatomy does not (we may hope) think of his lessons as he gazes 
into the merry eyes of his supper partner. How whimsically grue- 
some Lamb becomes in recalling that "the fine lady, or fine gentle- 
man, who show me their teeth, show me bones" ! 

I have often wondered why, when it becomes necessary to study 
the dreams of the poets, the masterpieces of literature are chosen 
as corpora villa. The result of this procedure is too often that no 
student returns to them, voluntarily, in later years — unless, in a 
search for credits in a more advanced stage of his academic career, 
he chances to find that all is not bones. We do not use our Wash- 
ingtons and our Lincolns for anatomical research; why cannot we 
get the elements of language and grammar from our minor writers ? 
Nothing would stimulate the sale of our classics so much! As 
things are, we are apt to acquire a hearty dislike of Milton in school, 
and spend the rest of our lives in reading the Saturday Evening Pest, 
which contains, my dear sir, much that is decidedly worth while, 
of course; but, after all, it is not Shakspere. 

As I have hinted, not all anatomists are without vision. Says 
Pierre de Coulevain, in Eve Victorieuse: "L'anatomiste qui etudie 
le corps humain est toujours saisi d'Stonnement et d 'admiration lors- 
qu'il voit la minutie des details qui le composent." The bones — the 
corpus vile — may reflect the spirit, the dream, which once they 
housed. Grammar and language need hard work; but at the same 
time, must vision be denied ? This is a problem the ages have not 
settled; and while each works on it — from Dryasdust to Montessori 
— Ben Jonson's skull continues to He undisturbed on a velvet pall 
beneath the flagstones of Westminster Abbey. And his works take 
life whenever a reader opens his volumes. 



